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|S ped there was just wilderness. Then 
some men came and cleared away 
the trees and the underbrush. Pretty 
soon they started to build a factory—way 
out to nowhere and gone. 


The reason was simple—the land was 
cheap. Also, they knew they could de- 
pend on the railroad’s laying a spur line 
ever which they could bring in people 
and raw materials and ship out to market 
their finished product. 


It wasn’t long before a little cluster of 
houses sprang up for the workers. Roads 
appeared. An enterprising merchant ar- 
rived and opened a general store. 


Soon a doctor came and a dentist. A 
garage went up. Then a drug store, a 
barber shop, a movie house. 


And so the town grew. Nobody planned 


it that way. American initiative made it 
that way. The town grew as opportunity 
grew. It grew like a tree—slowly, steadily, 
surely. And the trunk of the tree—the 
trunk through which the lifesap flowed— 
was the railroad. 


Every man who made his living in that 
town made it from goods that came in 
by the railroad, or that went out over 
its bright rails to markets beyond. 


* * * 


The men who built that town in the 
wilderness believe with all their hearts in 
free enterprise. But some of them may 
not appreciate the extent to which their 
continued economic freedom depends on 
freedom of the railroads. 


The sirens of regimentation may lull 
us with the theory that it is all very well 
for private businesses to remain free, but 
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that public carriers should be owned by 
the government. 


But what would this mean in practical 


terms to every business man in the com- 


munity we have described? It would 
mean that his dealings with the railroads 
would now be on a political instead of 
a business basis. 


And would railroad service be im- 
proved? With bureaucrats in charge, and 
no more competition between lines? You 
can read the answer in any country in 
the world where railroads are govern- 
ment-controlled. 

* + * 
Before you listen to those who would 
““regiment”’ our railroads, consider 
whether our business structure could 
long remain half slave and half free. 


And whether, if the axe is laid at the 
trunk, the whole tree would not suffer. 


Y CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Bombs on Berlin 


The 8th U. S. Army Air Force has 
joined with the R.A.F. to blast a 
great center of German war indus- 
try —the city of Berlin. On March 6 
and March 8, American Flying For- 
tresses and Liberators carried out 
the first U. S. daylight raids on the 
German capital. 

A total of 2,000 American planes 
took part in the raid. Of these, more 
than 1,100 were bombers. The re- 
mainder were speedy fighters. 

The bombers dropped 2,500 tons 
of high explosives and incendiaries 
into the heart of Berlin. Huge fires 
spread through the city. 

The vast Erker ballbearing works, 
which meets half the ballbearing 
needs of the Luftwaffe, was simply 
wiped off the earth. Allied fighter 
planes, alone, shot down 83 Nazi in- 
terceptors. In two days of air combat 
over Germany the Luftwaffe lost an 
estimated 300 of her first-line fight- 
ers. 

Our bombing of Berlin and other 
German cities has a twofold purpose. 
First, it is strategic bombing, de- 
signed to “knock out” Germany’s 
war industries. 
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Flying Fortresses blast Focke-Wulf aircraft plant in Germany. Billows 
of smoke pour from flaming wreckage. White line at left may be airstrip. 


Second, it is part of the war of 
attrition*. It’s purpose is to cripple 
the Luftwaffe as a defensive weapon 
for Germany. 

Allied strategy is to bomb Ger- 
many in two ways. 

One way is to bomb and destroy 
an entire region, such as airfield, 
railway yard, or oil field. This is 
called area bombing. 

The other way is to destroy a 
single industrial target, as in our raid 
on the Erker ballbearing works. This 
is precision bombing. 

In either case, it is not our pur- 
pose to kill civilians. We bomb Ger- 
many for reasons of strategy, and not 
to avenge the murderous and sense- 
less German bombings of Rotterdam, 
Warsaw, Coventry, and London. 


Fire's Neutrality 


Eire, a neutral in this war, has re- 
fused our Government's request to 
oust German and Japanese diplomats. 

Secretary of State Cordell Hull 
sent a note to the government of Eire 
stating that Germans and Japanese 
in Eire act as espionage agents. They 
report on the movements of U. S. 
troops and supplies. 

Eamon De Valera, Prime Minister 
of Eire, said that, being neutral, Eire 
could not ask the German and Jap- 
anese agents to leave. To do so might 
lead Eire into the war, he said. 

(Next week Junior Scholastic’s 
Theme Article will be on Eire.) 


War Fronts 


Burma: American and Chinese 
forces are fighting shoulder to shoul- 
der to drive the Japs out of Hukawng 
Valley in northern Burma. (See 
Junior Scholastic Mar. 13-18, 1944.) 
This drive is intended to clear the 
way for the new Ledo road, China’s 
future lifeline of supply. 

In a series of smashing drives, 
American and Chinese troops gave 
the Japs the worst beating they have 
yet suffered in Burma. Over 2,500 
dead Japanese have been counted, 
and it is estimated that at least this 
many Japs were wounded. An addi- 
tional 2,000 Jap troops are still 
trapped in the Hukawng Valley sec- 
tor, and the Allies are now moving 
to wipe them out. 

Russia: In five days of fighting, 
Russian troops commanded by Mar- 
shal Gregory Zhukoff, have recap- 
tured more than 1,000 towns and set- 
tlements on the Ukrainian front. 

The Nazis in their retreat have 
abandoned hundreds of tanks, guns, 
and trucks which were caught fast 
in the thick Ukrainian mud. 

The new Russian advance is to- 
ward Rumania, on a 140-mile front. 
The Nazis continue to counterattack 
without success. 

Italy: A new Army weapon ts in 
use on the Italian.front. It is a 4.2- 


-inch mortar which can hurl a 24- 


pound shell a distance of 2% mites. 
Soldiers call it the “goon gun.” 








Freedom Lost 


International News 


Germans enter Paris, June 14, 1940 through Arc de Triomphe. 


came to an end on June 17th, 

1940. Marshal Philippe Petain, in 
command of the French army, 
spoke the fatal words: “Fighting 
must cease.” 

The French nation, still bleeding 
from the Nazi blows, betrayed by 
false leaders, laid down its arms. 

But the very next day, the voice 
of another soldier reached the 
French people by radio. This sol- 
dier, General Charles de Gaulle, re- 
fused to admit that France was 
crushed. 

“France has lost a battle,” cried 
de Gaulle, “but France has not lost 
the war.” In a ringing voice he ral- 
lied Frenchmen everywhere. “What- 
ever may come,” he said proudly, 
“the flame of French resistance must 
never be extinguished; and it will 
not be extinguished.” 

General de Gaulle, who flew to 
England when he heard the plan to 
surrender, became the leader of all 
Frenchmen who could carry on the 
fight against Germany. 

Ninety thousand strong, his army 
includes Frenchmen who were evac- 
uated with British troops from Dun- 
kirk and Norway. 

To his side flocked thousands of 
French patriots who had escaped 
from Nazi-held France at the risk of 


T= German blitzkrieg of France 


their lives. Other recruits came from 
the French colonies in North Africa, 
Martinique, Madagascar, and Leb- 
anon. 

All Frenchmen who rallied around 
General de Gaulle are known as the 
Free French. For their flag they 
adopted the Cross of Lorraine — red 
cross on a white background. The 
photograph on next page shows the 
flag flying from a French warship. 

Within France itself many French- 
men risked their lives to serve in 
the underground. French guerrillas 
— who were called les Maquis — am- 
bushed German soldiers at every 
opportunity, carried on sabotage, 
gathered weapons wherever they 
could, and waited for the day when 
they could rise up as one man to 
strike the Nazis. That day may be 
very near — Invasion Day. 


WORLD WAR | FOUGHT IN FRANCE 


When the Germans invaded 
France in 1914, their advance was 
very swift for those days. But they 
were stopped before they could 
reach Paris, and the war lasted four 
years. 

The great battles of World War I 
were fought on French soil. As a re- 
sult, large French industrial regions 
were destroyed by shellfire and 
bombing. Crops were also destroyed, 


because so much French land had 
been used for battlefields. 

When the German army moved 
into France in 1940, there was much 
less destruction of French property. 
So swift was the progress of the 
blitz that the retreating French could 
not even blow up the bridges be- 
hind them. 

Everything was in good order fo: 
the Germans. The great French in- 
dustrial machine was ready to run 
for the Nazis. 


OCCUPIED AND UNOCCUPIED 
The first thing Hitler did was to 


- divide France into two parts, called 


Occupied France and Unoccupied 
France. (See map on page 6.) 

Occupied France, the northern 
part of France, included the main 
agricultural regions and most of the 
industrial centers. 

To rule Occupied France, the 
Nazis appointed a governor-genera! 
who was a Nazi officer. This entire 
area was under direct German mili- 
tary control. 

To rule Unoccupied France, th« 
Germans set up a puppet govern 
ment at Vichy, with Petain as head 
No German troops were supposed 
to occupy this area. But when the 
Allies invaded North Africa on Nov. 
8, 1942, Germany rushed troops into 
Unoccupied France. All of France is 
now “occupied.” 

Before 1940, France was consid- 
ered a strong nation with a great 
army. That was what everybody) 
thought. How strong she seemed 
with her vast overseas possessions. 
scattered over four continents 
totaling five million square miles. 
with a population of 70 million! In 
France proper, 42 million people 
lived under the advantages of 
democracy. 
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Will Be Won Again 


How was it that Germany was 
able to blitz France in less than six 
weeks of actual invasion? 

The French did not want war. 
They wanted to stay at peace. Yet 
France saw how Hitler was building 
up the German army, navy, and air 
force. More and more German fac- 
tories were turning to the produc- 
tion of guns and other war equip- 
ment. 

France saw all this war prepara- 
tion taking place in Germany. But 
the French leaders were too weak, 
and too busy quarreling among 
themselves, to do what they should 
have done — strengthen France. 

There are two kinds of strength — 
moral and physical strength. A na- 
tion needs both kinds. France didn't 
have enough of either kind. 

Physical’ strength to a_ nation 
threatened with war means guns, 
ammunition, tanks, planes, and all 
the equipment of modern war. But 
this is not enough. A nation must also 
have leaders and followers (the peo- 
ple) who are willing to fight for the 
things they believe in. These beliefs, 
and the willingness to fight for them, 
is what we mean by the moral 
strength of a nation. 

The French put great faith in a 
line of steel and concrete fortifica- 
tions called the Maginot Line, which 
ran along the border of Germany 
between Belgium and Switzerland. 
See map on page 6.) 

The French thought that the Magi- 
not Line would make Germany 
ifraid to attack France. 

But no fortress is any stronger 
than the men who command it. 

The people of France had been 
used to liberty since 1875, when the 
Third Republic was formed. They 
had freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom of the press, and 
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British Combine 


General de Gaulle reviewing French commandos in England. 


all the other rights of people in a 
democracy. But in the years that 
Hitler rose to power in Germany 
(1932 and after), the people of 
France had lost much of their “fight- 
ing desire” to preserve their free- 
doms. 

They thought that freedoms could 
be preserved by just wishing to pre- 
serve them. 

They thought that Hitler could be 
appeased. They hoped he would 
never attack France. 

They hoped so hard that they be- 
gan believing the propaganda Hitler 
sent to France. 

Hitler told them that democracy 
was dead, and they would be fools 
to fight for a dead ideal. 

He told them that the communists 
were their real enemies, and that 
Germany wanted only to “save 
France” from communism. 

He told them that the Jews were 
dangerous and that Christianity was 
against the best interests of their 
country. 

He told them lies and more lies. 

And many believed him. 

In actual combat, artillery fire is 
used to “soften up” the enemy be- 
fore an attack is launched. Hitlyr 
used propaganda as his artillery to 
soften up the French nation. When 
Germany finally struck, France was 


sc weakened by traitors and cowards, 
that the blitz succeeded without a 
hitch. 

Why was French leadership so 
weak? One explanation has to do 
with the French government. The 
French abused democracy. Their 
government did not represent a ma- 
jority of the people. They had too 
many political parties. 

In a two-party system such as our 
own, the government is chosen by 
a majority of the people. Each party, 
at the time of election, stands for 
clearly understood principles. By 
electing one of the two candidates, 





Three Lions 


Flag of Free France: Cross of Lorraine. 
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Broken line indicates former division of France by Nazis into Occupied France (north of line) and Unoccupied 
France (south of line). Now German troops occupy all of France. Maginot Line is indicated by fortified wall. 


the majority of Americans decide 
the kind of government they want. 

This was not so in France. In the 
French Chamber of Deputies, 19 
political parties were represented. 
When they chose a Premier, he did 
not represent the majority of the peo- 
ple, but only a small fraction of them. 

Governments rose and fell, ac- 
cording to which party could gather a 
majority of votes in the Chamber. 
This was done by a coalition*® of two 
or more parties. Between 1932 and 
1939 there were twenty-five 
changes of leadership in the govern- 
ment of France. 


After their freedom was snuffed 
out by the Nazis, the French awak- 
ened to the greatness of their loss. 
Slowly, amid slavery and despair, 
they began to realize the true value 
of freedom. Resistance against the 
Nazis grew in France. Today the 
French underground is a strength 
the Nazis must reckon with. 

General de Gaulle’s army has 
grown to 90,000 men. His army 
fought in North Africa during the 
Allied invasion there. They are fight- 
ing in Italy now. Tomorrow, they will 
join in the invasion of Europe to 
free their native land. 


The Free French Air Force and 
Free French Navy have also bat- 
tered the Germans and both wait for 
Invasion Day to strike the hardest 
blow of all. 

The French fight for freedom is 
guided by the French Committee for 
National Liberation, now the pro- 
visional government of France. It is 
lead by General de Gaulle, and has 
its headquarters in Algiers. 

As Invasion Day nears the forces 
of France Combatant (Fighting 
France) join with the United Na- 
tions to restore freedom to all the 
oppressed peoples of this earth. - 
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France’s First in War 


T= fighting leader of Fighting 
France is General Charles de 

Gaulle. Ever since the fall of his 
country in 1940, he has fought tire- 
lessly for its liberation. 

De Gaulle was born in Lille, 
France. As a boy he was interested 
in military problems and strategy. 
Blitzkrieg battles of lead soldiers 
raged over his bedroom battle- 
ground. 

It was natural that de Gaulle with 
his military interest should attend 
St. Cyr, the West Point of France. 
\t the military academy, tall de 
Gaulle was nicknamed the “long as- 
paragus” by his fellow cadets. In 
1912 he was graduated as a second 
lieutenant. 

De Gaulle fought under Marshal 
Pétain in World War I. In a battle at 
Jouaumont the enemy bombarded 
his battalion from all sides. He 
roused his men to counter-attack. 


International News 


Henry J. Kaiser & Liberty ship model 


HENRY J. KAISER is the man who 
keeps ’em building to keep ‘em 
sailing. 

Kaisers shipyards at Portland, 
Ore., turn out one-fifth of the Liberty 
ships for the U. S. Maritime Commis- 
sion. He owns a steel plant, an air- 
craft plant, is managing operator of 
a big magnesium plant, and owns 
the world’s largest cement plant. 

Kaiser's pace has launched a thou- 


They fought furiously in a hand-to- 
hand fight. Seriously wounded in this 
battle, de Gaulle was taken prisoner. 
He made five attempts to escape. But 
each time he was caught and brought 
back. “I was so tall,” explains the six- 
foot-four “asparagus” good-natured- 
ly, “that they could not help seeing 
me.” 

After the fall of France he flew to 
London and called for patriotic 
Frenchmen to fight for the freedom 
of their nation. Millions of French 
people willingly followed the man 
who would not give in to Hitler. 

Another important French gen- 
eral who opposed Germany was 
Henri-Honore Giraud. Each man 
wanted to lead France to freedom. 
Many of the Fighting French rallied 
to the side of de Gaulle. Others ral- 
lied to Giraud. 

Finally, the French Committee for 
National Liberation was formed in 


International News 


General de Gaulle 


July 1943. Giraud and de Gaulle 
were made co-presidents of the com- 
mittee, Giraud to serve as the mili- 
tary leader, and de Gaulle as the po- 
litical leader. 

The Consultative Assembly was 
formed to act as a “Congress” for the 
committee. When the Assembly met 
at Algiers last fall, they voted to have 
one leader — de Gaulle. Giraud re- 
tired from the committee. But he kept 
his position as commander-in-chief 
of the French Army now fighting in 
Italy. 


Kaiser the Speedster 


sand ships. He reduced the time 
needed to build a ship from three 
months to ten days. 

This No. 1 builder has a fast-mov- 
ing career. His parents were poor 
shoemakers at Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Young Henry did not enjoy making 
shoes, but he was always building 
things, and littering his house with 
tools and materials. 

When he was 11, he left school to 
get a job as an errand boy for a local 
photographer. A few years later he 
hired himself out to a photographer 
in Lake Placid, N. Y. “At the end of 
the year,” he says, “I owned half the 
business. At the end of three years, I 
owned it in full.” 

Kaiser got his start in the building 
industry when he worked as a sales- 
man for a street-paving company. 
He had so many orders that he 
bought himself some second-hand 
cement mixers and became a street- 
paver himself. 

In 1921 he was hired to pave a 


highway in California that ran from 
Red Bluff to Redding. Kaiser hitched 
rubber-tired wheelbarrows to cater- 
pillars and set a record time for pav- 
iné highways. 

In 1930 he built a 300-mile road 
over Cuba’s swamps in the Province 
of Camaguey. This road was crossed 
with 200 bridges. 

One year later he was ready to 
begin work on Boulder Dam across 
the Colorado River. Kaiser built 
Boulder City, Nev., to house the 
5,000 dam workers. Because of his 
specially designed machinery and 
other improvements, the dam was 
completed well ahead of schedule, 
in May 1935. 

When war came, Kaiser and his 
“can-do” workers set about building 
Liberty ships for the Maritime Com- 
mission. He believes in using new 
methods whenever possible. “People 
cannot sit on the lid of progress,” he 
says. “If they do, they will be blown 
to pieces.” 
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Wide World photo 
A 4,000-POUND “BLOCKBUSTER” BEING ROLLED UP TO A 
LANCASTER BOMBER AT AN AIRFIELD IN ENGLAND. 


in England. They were first 
used in a raid on Karlsruhe, 
Germany, on Sept. 2, 1942. 
Berlin has since felt the awful 
effect of these destructive mon- 
sters many times. 

R.A.F. reconnaissance photos 
brought back to England en- 
abled British experts to study 
the effect of each raid. Later 
photos showed these experts 
how much of the damage had 
been ‘repaired. They found that 
the Germans were able to get 
bombed factories running a very 
short time after a raid. 

The answer to this problem 
has been found in the “factory- 
buster,” a giant bomb weigh- 
ing over six tons. They are the 
largest bombs in the world. 
The British have already used 


New Giant Bomb 
Weighs Six Tons 


The first bombs dropped in 
World War I weren’t bombs at 
all, but steel darts. These darts, 
called flechetes by the French, 
were unloaded low over the 
heads of enemy troops. They 
did little damage. But the idea 
of bombing from the air was 
planted in the military mind. 

Next came five-pound demo- 
lition bombs, which the flyers 
released simply by tossing them 
over, the side of the cockpit. 

As bombing grew to a 
the 
bombs in reased 
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to increase the damage the them over occupied France. 
bomb could do when it struck. The purpose of a “factory- 
The R.A.F. began the use of | buster” is not simply to dam- 
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naval base of Wilhelmshaven, | power of the six-ton “factory- 
the R.A.F. unloaded bombs | buster” is greater than that of 
weighing two tons each. Brit- | any bomb ever used by man. 
ish bombardiers nicknamed So terrible is the havoc 
these bombs “cookies.” caused by these six-ton giants, 
In less than two months the | that British flyers who used 

















R.A.F. was back over Germany 
with bombs weighing four tons 


them were warned not to do 
so unless they were absolutely 
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famous “blockbusters.” The de- | The British flyers were in- 
structive range of a single | structed to return with their 
blockbuster was so great that | bombs if weather conditions 
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By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


The Army Air Forces has 
just signed a contract with Con- 
solidated Vultee for 4,500 B-24 
bombers, costing $137,000 each. 
That’s a lot of money, but it’s 
still a drastic reduction in price, 
for a B-24 used to cost $100,- 
000 more than that. This sav- 
ing to the AAF comes to $450,- 
000,000, and is typical of the 
savings made possible by im- 
proved methods of mass pro- 
duction. 

* * * 


According to Northrop News, 
Northrop Aviation’s house or- 
gan, the new Black Widow 
fighter revealed recently is the 
first Army fighter disclosed 
since Pearl Harbor, and is the 
largest and most powerful pur- 
suit plane, as well. 

Northrop says the Black 
Widow is “armed with every- 
thing but the proverbial kitchen 
sink and is literally a flying gun 
platform.” 

The Widow _was developed 
in the utmost secrecy, and is 
the first real night fighter of the 
war. 

* * * 


Because of its location on the 
great circle routes to Hong 
Kong, Bombay, and Manila, 
Alaska finds itself in the most 
strategic position of any place 
in the world. Since the prog- 
ress of any nation or territory 
depends largely upon its com- 
munication and _ transportation 
facilities, Alaska will become 
the hub of world aviation op- 
erations. 

* * * 


The Army has a surplus of 
gliders and gliding equipment 
on its hands, left over from the 
period when the glider program 
was larger in scope than it is 
now. In the hope that the Army 
will release the equipment, a 
bill authorizing the Civil Aero- 
nautics administrator to receive 
them and distribute them 
among various schools has been 
introduced in Congress. 
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. Dragon 


peste Liberator 
. “Mitchell 





.. Superfortress 
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. Havoc 
. Dauntless 
~» Helldiver 
Hudson 
Baltimore 










.. Mustang 
- Catalina 









.. Lightning 

.. Airacobra 

- Warhawk 

. Thunderbok 

.- Mustang 
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Taylorcraft . L-2, 0-57 ................ Grasshopper 
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Vultee ............. L-5S, 0-62 «- Sentinel 
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Nn ES 
Curtiss ..... 0-52 ey | 
Lockheed ...... 0-56, B34 ne cenens Venture 
Taylorcraft 0-57, L-2 Grasshopp 
ROTOR cee OSB, LB ee neenee Grasshopper 
Piper ......... 0-59, L-4 ..... -meee Grasshopper 
Vette nieces 0-62, LAB. eevecneeeneneenee Sentinel 
TRAINERS 
——~ | 


. Navigator 
Wichita 
. Kansan 
-e Crewmaker 
~- Harvard 

~- Bobcat 





No. American AT-16 - 
AT-17, UC-78 .. 

















Lockheed AT-18, A-29 . Hudson 
Vultee... eT i ~- Reliant 
Fairchild ..... AT-21 « . Gunner 
No, American BT-9, BT-14 Yale 
Fleetwing ...... BT-12 . Sophomore 
Stearman ........ PT-13, PT-17 
PT-18, PT-27 . Caydet 
Fairchild .......PT-19, PT-23, PT-26 Comell 
Ryan ............ PT-21, PT-22 Recruit 
TRANSPORTS 
Beech ..... C-43 avevsesvsneveesneenes T¥@velie? 
. Expediter 
Commando 
. Skytrain 
Skytrooper 
ee Skymaster 
n=. C-56, .. Lodestar 
Fairchild ..... UC-61 a Forwarder 
Lockheed ........C-63, AT-18, A-29 .... Hudson 
Curtiss . C-76 Caravan 
Cessna UC-78, AT-17 .............. Bobcat 
Consolidated  C-B7  cccecececsenmeeneeeeee Liberator 
Grumman ....OA-9 asessmneners GOOSO 
How do the Allied 


Bomber Commands single 
out and accurately bomb a 
certain factory, an airfield, 
a warship? In a series of 
forthcoming articles, AIR 
WEEK will explain the 
science of bombing. First 
article next week. 











GEORGE A. CUSTER (1839-1876) 


Hero of Two Wars 


EORGE ARMSTRONG CUSTER was the youngest officer to win high 


rank during the War Between the States. He joined his regiment } 


as a second lieutenant in 1861 and in 1865 was a major general of 
volunteers. 


While commander of the famous 7th Cavalry in the West, Custer 


risked his career to fight dishonest officials in the Indian Bureau. On & 


June 25, 1876, Custer’s scouts discovered what was thought to be a 


small force of Indians. Custer divided his regiment, sending Reno and 4 
Benteen to the left and center while he circled to the right. But an 


overwhelming mass of 2,500 to 4,000 Indians drove Reno and 
Benteen back and wiped out Custer’s small force to the last man. 
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THEY FOUND CUSTER ANDO WIS 264 MEN 
ON JUNE 27, ONLY “COMANCHE,” CAPTAIN 
KEOGH’S HORSE, SURVIVED. HE WAS TENDER- 
LY CARED FOR UNTIL H1$ OEATH IN 189/. 
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IN APRIL, 1865, CUSTER’S CAVALR 
DIVISION HOTLY PURSUED LEE'S BEATEN 
ARMY, AND IT WAS TO CUSTER THAT 
THE CONFEDERATE FLAG OF TRUCE WAS 
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AND WINGS 
FOR VICTORY 





mae uae THE BATTLE OF TRANSPORTATION 


t 


A woman brakema:: speeds the day of victory 


This is the second of three articles 
on Transportation. The first, on “The 
Wheel Did It” — appeared in Junior 
Scholastic Feb. 28-Mar. 4. The third 
article on the Future of Transporta- 
tion will appear May 1-7. 


EN, materials, and movement! 
These are the three M’s we 
need for Victory. 

To storm Fortress Europe, to de- 
feat Japan, we “must git there fust- 
est with the mostest.” This is logis- 
tics. This is the battle of transporta- 
tion. 

To see that the “right things are 
in the right place at the right time” 
requires a mighty effort on the part 
of the transportation system of our 
nation. 

Our men in Italy, in the Pacific, 
in North Africa, in England, India, 
Iceland, Alaska, and Panama must 
be kept supplied with munitions, 
food, and medical supplies. Ship- 
ments of Lend-Lease materials must 
get through to our Allies in Russia 
and China. 

Men in the armed torces can 
never travel light. A soldier needs 
about eight tons of equipment when 
he goes overseas. For every month 
he is in a fighting zone, he needs 
another ton. 

How did we solve our problem in 


logistics? When war came, the 


United States Government entered 
into something like a partnership 
with the various transportation 
agencies, 

The Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation was set up to see that our 
transportation facilities support the 
war effort. 

The ODT works closely with the 
Army Transportation Corps, the 
Army Services of Supply. the War 
Shipping Administration, and the 
Naval Air Transport Command. 
Joseph B. Eastman is head of ODT. 

When you hear about the Army 
SOS, don’t think our soldiers are 
berrowing a distress signal from the 
Navy. SOS in the Army stands for 
Services of Supply. Chief of this 
office is Lieut. General Brehon B. 
Somervell. Since March 1942, SOS 
has handled the tremendous task of 
supplying the U.S. Army with all the 
supplies needed to fight on global 
fronts. 

To distribute supplies for a global 
war, the Army Transportation Corps 
was organized. This agency ties to- 
gether the work of truck lines, rail- 
roads, ships, and other forms of trans- 
port service except the airlines. 

Air transport is left to the Army 
Air Force Transport Command and 
the Naval Air Transport Command. 
Fhese air services work with the 
commercial airlines. Together, they 





build a bridge of wings between 
America, her Allies, and her fighting 
men. 

When convoys of gray ships cross 
the oceans, loaded to the gunwales 
with General Grants, P-38s, trucks. 
jeeps, food, equipment, arms and 
munitions, the War Shipping Admin- 
istration is at work. The movements 
of ships are controlled by the WSA. 
This is an agency of the U. S. Mari- 
time Commisison. 

Early in the war, the Maritime 
Commission concentrated on the 
building of ships to strengthen ou: 
merchant fleet. Chairman of the 
Commission, Emory S. Land, was 
given charge of the WSA. He estab- 
lished training centers to suppl) 
crews for merchant ships. Working 
together with the WSA are the “civ- 
vie sailors,” the seamen who man 
our cargo ships in wartime as well 
as in peacetime. 

In every type of transportation 
government agencies and private 
companies are working together to 
“Keep ‘em rolling! Keep ’em sailing! 
and Keep ‘em flying!” 


KEEP ‘EM ROLLING 


The “ground forces” of transpor 
tation are the railroad, the truck, 
and the bus. The heaviest load falls 
on the railroad. 

At this very moment, 17,000 freight 
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DELIVERING WAR GOODS 
TRANSPORTATION MIRACLE 


Transportation and the War—pp. 10, 11, 12, 13 


In preparation for the coming invasion materials are being 
massed on a gargantuan scale. England has become a reser- 
voir so filled with machinery, munitions and men, that, as 
one correspondent cabled, “The island is slowly sinking under 
its weight.” 

This accumulation of supplies represents a tremendous 
transportation feat on the part of U. S. carriers. 

After study of last week’s Theme Article, “Storming 
Fortress Europe,” your class should have a fairly clear idea 
of the task ahead. Pupils might speculate on the probable 
outcome of the invasion if any of the three M’s, — men, ma- 
terials, and movement — proved inadequate to the job. 

How would victory be retarded, for instance, if we had 
an insufficiency of men? of materials? of transportation? Your 
class might consider the questions: How is this a war of 
transportation? What role does organization and coordina- 
tion play in making our shipments possible? 


Class Activities 


On an outline map of the world, pupils might mark the 
places where our armed forces are stationed and the points 
to which we deliver Lend-Lease materials. Pupils might refer 
to the Theme Articles, News Roundup stories, and maps in 
Junior Scholdstic, in which we have poifited out, during the 
course of the year, all the vital spots where U. S. supplies 
are received. 

Routes from the U. S. to these points should be marked 
on the map, using different colors to indicate air and water 
transportation. Air route plotters should repeat this exercise 
on an azimuthal projection map. 

Railroad maps and highway maps of the U. S. might be 
drawn on the blackboard to show the extensive system of 
interstate communication linking all regions of the country. 

Groups of pupils might trace the transportation involved 
in the manufacture of (1) a tank from the time the ore was 
mined until it reaches Great Britain in its finished form; (2) 
chewing gum from the time the chicle is taken from Mexico's 
sapodilla tree until the gum reaches Los Negros Island in a 
ration kit; (3) airplane tires made of Brazilian rubber that 
are to be shipped to India. 

Pupils might write compositions on the following subjects: 
“Day of an ATC Pilot”; “I Sail with the Merchant Marine”; 
“A Trainman Sees the Goods Delivered.” 

In war-manufacturing or shipping areas, pupils might 
make a transportation map of the community, showing air- 
ports, shipyards, freight yards, ports, junctions, depots, rail 
lines, highways, etc. 


Discussion Questions 


1. What advantages do trucks have over railroads in 
carrying goods? What advantages do railroads have over 
trucks? 

2. Why is the convoy system a good method of shipping 
goods? What are its weaknesses? 

8. Do you think we will continue to use inland waterways 
in the Air Age? 

4. Why is it important that we “git there fustest with the 
mostest?” 








CONTENTS THIS ISSUE 
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News Roundup: Bombs on Berlin ....... nak own 3 
Theme Article: France bons deeoien 4 
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COMING NEXT WEEK 


Theme Article: Eire 

Our originally announced schedule called for Theme 
Article on Belgium next week, but recent develop- 
ments in Irish-Allied relationships have caused post- 
ponement of the Belgian article. 
Gold Seal Short Story: Davy Crockett 
They Fought for Freedom: Car] Schurz 
V-Man: Lieut. General Carl A. Spaatz 
News... Air Week... Movies ... Sports... Jokes 











Fact Questions 


1, What does ODT stand for? / 

2. What is the work of the Army SOS? 

3. Why does the government ask us to travel little and 
to travel light? 

4. What Army agency ties together the work of truck and 
rail lines? 


THEME ARTICLE — FRANCE — p. 4-6 


It has been said that every man has two countries, “his 
own and France.” This is merely another way of saying that 
France’s contributions to art, music, literature, science, and 
intellectual thought have impinged so strongly on the other 
nations of the world as to become part of the fabric of their 
cultures. 

A partial idea of French customs and history can be trans- 
mitted to your class through a reading and discussion of some 
of the favorite classics: Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame and Les 
Miserables, Alexander Dumas’ The Three Musketeers, The 
Count of Monte Cristo, Edmond Rostand’s Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac. Charles Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities is a good back- 
log for study of the French Revolution. 

Colored illustrations found in art histories of the French 
School of painting should make a worthwhile exhibit in class. 
Paintings by Greuze, David, Fragonard, Daumier, will illus- 
trate important historical epochs in France. After studying 
these paintings for a few minutes, pupils might be asked to 
characterize the times and the people. In the work of the 
Impressionist school, Degas, Renoir, Monet, Pissaro, Seurat, 
etc., pupils should catch the grace and gaiety, love of color 
and freshness that was typical of much of pre-war France. 

Committees of pupils might want to work out a project 
on the “Man and the Event” to survey France's history. 
We suggest the following divisions: 


[Continued on next page] 





2-1 


The Handred Years War With England: 1337-1453 
Joan of Arc; Charles VII 
France and the Thirty Years War 
Richelieu; Louis XIII 
The “Old Regime” 
Louis XIV; Mazarin; Colbert; Louis XVI; Marie 
Antoinette; Turgot; Necker 
The French Revolution and the First Republic (1789-1804) 
Mirabeau; Danton; Robespierre; Marat 
The First Empire (1804-1815) 
Napoleon 
The Second Republic (Constitutional Monarchy) 1815-45 
Louis XVIII; Charles X; Louis-Philippe 
The Second Empire (1848-70) 
Napoleon III 
The Third Republic (1875-1940) 
Adolphe Thiers; Clemenceau; Joffre; Foch; Petain 
Towards the Fourth Republic (1940—) 
Giraud; de Gaulle; Petain 


Discussion Questions 


1. When Petain became head of the Vichy government, 
he said: “My government is not to be based on the false idea 
of the equality of man, on useless electoral representation.” 
How does this statement illustrate the basic difference be- 
tween fascism and democracy? 

2. What is moral strength? Has America moral strength? 
How do we exhibit our moral strength? Has Germany moral 
strength? How is it exhibited in Germany? 

3. How does propaganda act as a “softening-up” process? 


Fact Questions . 


. Who are the Free French? Who is their leader? 
. Who are les Maquis? What do they do? 
3. When did the Nazis occupy all of France? 
. Why did France fall so easily? 
5. What was the Nazi propaganda “line” in France? 
}. Where is the Maginot Line? 


BOMBS OVER BERLIN — p. 3 


The all-out air offensive over Germany has called forth 
a formal protest from 28 clergymen asking that the enemy 
civilian population be spared “massacre by bombing.” This 
viewpoint, expressed by several prominent persons including 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Ralph Sockman, Oswald Garrison 
Villard, and Vera Brittain, is not discussed in the pupil 
edition of Junior Scholastic, as the editors believe that pre- 
sentation of the controversy should be left to the discre- 
tion of the teacher. 

The following excerpt from a New York Times editorial 
may be read to your class to open discussion on the ques- 
tion: Is bombing of cities justifiable? 

“The question raised by those who protested the bombings 
is not whether we shall continue to wage war but in what 
manner. The most merciful manner is that which will win 
the war with the least human suffering. If the kind of bomb- 
ing which the British and American flyers are doing over 
Germany will shorten the war and diminish the cost of life, 
we believe it justifiable. From what we know of the Allied 
High Command we can be confident that they have ordered 
the kind of bombing that is being done because they do 
believe it will shorten the war and because the weight of 
evidence supports them.” 


Discussion Question 


Do area and precision bombing shorten the length of the 
war? How? 


Fact Questions 


1. What city did U. S. bombers raid on their first great 
daylight attack on Germany? 

2. What is the purpose of these bombing raids? 

3. What is area bombing? Precision bombing? 


V-MEN — p. 7 


Discussion Question 


1. Could de Gaulle have served his country best by re- 
maining in France with the underground, or by organiz- 
ing the Fighting French as he did in 1940? 


Fact Questions 


1. What kind of ships are built at Kaiser's shipyards? 

2. What important projects did Kaiser work on in prewar 
days? 

3. What is St. Cyr? 

4. Who is Giraud? 

5. What office does de Gaulle hold? 


GOOD NEW BOOKS FOR PUPILS 


These new publications take their places on the roster of 
books about the United Nations, Not only should they be a 
means of broadening historical and geographical knowledge, 
but more important still, of forming intercultural ties among 
boys and girls the world over. 

Tue Lever Lanp. By Dola de Jong (Scribners) $1.75. 
This book and the two following are part of a series of Scrib- 
ners’ books about our Allies. The Level Land tells of a pres- 
ent day Dutch family who lived through the invasion of the 
Netherlands. . 

WatLinc GREEN. By Mollie Panter-Downes (Scribners) 
$1.50. Mollie Panter-Downes, New Yorker correspondent, 
writes the story of the effects of the blitz on English subur- 
ban life; written as a letter from a young English girl] to her 
American cousins. 

Timur anp His Ganc. By Arkady Gaidur (Scribners) 
$1.75. Timur, a thirteen-year-old Russian boy, organized 
neighborhood schoolmates into working groups. Originally 
published in Russia, this book led to the formation of “Timur- . 
ite” societies all through the Soviet Union. 

Tue Lire anp Times or Srmwon Bo xivar. By Hendrik 
Willem van Loon (Dodd, Mead & Co.) $2.50. The story ol 
Simon Bolivar, Liberator, is told by van Loon in prose and 
painting. For pupils in the eighth grade and up. 

AUSTRALIA, THE IsLAND CONTINENT. By Grace Allen 
Hogarth (Houghton Mifflin Co.) $2.00. Australia, settled 
by convicts, military dictators, gold prospectors, and bush- 
rangers, has an exciting history. Large maps and colorful 
drawings heighten the appeal of this book. 

THe Story or ENGLAND. By Beatrice Curtis Brown and 
Helen Arbuthnot (Random House) $1. The story of Eng- 
land from 44 B. C. to the London blitz is summarized clearly 
and vividly. Gustav Tenngren’s illustrations add drama to 
the exposition. 





Answers to the Victory Quiz, p. 14 


. BOMBARDIER: ¢, ¢, a, c. 

. BOMBS OVER BERLIN: cross out c, a. 

. NAMES IN THE NEWS: 6, 5, 7, 1, 2, 4, 3. 

. FRANCE COMBATANT: b, c, a, b, c. 

. INVASION MOVES: ATC; WSA, SOS, ODT, NATC, 


Solution to Word Puzzle, p. 19 


ACROSS: 2-Nettuno; 7-us; 9-Via; 10-Bali; 12-meet; 14-Stilwell; 16-LST; 
17-vat; 18-Eniwetok; 22-mist; 24-dean; 25-ere; 27-to; 28-Germany. 

DOWN: 1-subs; 3-evil; 4-ti; 5-tame; 6-Noel; 8-sat; 11-listens; 13-elevate; 
15-widow; 18-Eire; 19-item; 20-Eden; 21-oat; 22-knot; 26-Ra. 
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OFF THE PRESS 


ODAY is the day is the day is the 

day.” This reiteration in the manner 
of Gertrude Stein is not a musical comedy 
chorus or a flippant parody. It is a cap- 
sule reaction to News of the Nation: A 
Newspaper History of the United States 
(Garden City Publishing Co., N. Y., $3.49), 
written by a group of newspaper and 
magazine men under the editorship of 
Sylvan Hoffman, with C. Hartley Grattan 
as associate editor. Turning from dateline 
to dateline, we read, “Admiral Christopher 
Columbus . . . rode today at the head of 
a mighty host in answer to a summons to 
Barcelona by the Spanish crown.” “The 
Bill of Rights went into effect as part of 
the law of the land today.” “The last ob- 
stacle in the Philippine campaign was 
overcome today.” “An armistice was 
signed between the Allies and Imperial 
Germany at 5 A.M. to take effect at 11 
4.M., this morning.” 

News of the Nation is without question 
educational news. It rates headlines and 
front page coverage for teachers. In 41 
four-page newspaper isswes it covers the 
history of America from the Discovery to 
Pearl Harbor. Each issue gives the story of 
the major events which happened around 
. certain year. In a lead story, news items, 
editorials, feature stories, cartoons, and 
photographs, they are treated as if con- 
temporary events. There are over 500 il- 
lustrations all told. 

The book is done in tabloid form with 
ewspaper typography. The style is typical 
.ewspaper stuff — terse, crisp, fast, factual. 
[he editor describes it as the “idiom .. . 
ou hear on the street or read in any 

umn or editorial.” 

The idea behind all this is to bring history 
out of the cloud of dusty drudgery which 
obscures it for many children and adults 
ind present it in up-to-the-minute, stream- 
ined form, familiar and appealing at a 
glance. The authors have hit upon a novel 
device for giving life and drama to men 
ind events which lack reality for the aver 
ge reader as they are usually recorded. 

The book is not intended as a text. It 
is an historical appetizer for the old-style 
materials which must still serve as the 
main course. The authors give some highly 
useful cautions in their introduction. The 
book is not to be swallowed at a sitting 
Small portions absorbed at intervals make 
the illusion of continuous contemporane- 
usness more convincing. 

Datelines must be watched with great 
are. Each issue covers a period of sev- 
eral years. A front-page lead story may 
ome well ahead of a back-page item 
vhich antedates it by a number of years. 
This is an inevitable outcome of the 
nethod adopted by the authors. Teachers 
must take the responsibility for avoiding 
the confusion which might result. For in- 
stance students will find the country in 
dignified mourning for the death of Presi- 
dent Lincoln on the front page of one 
issue, turn to a firsthand report that the 
President can “eat as much ham and cab- 
bage as any man. who digs in the dirt,” 
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on page two, learn that the United States 
just bought Alaska, a major news item of 
the following issue, dated June 20, 1867, 
and come upon the dismaying word that 
“the body of Abraham Lincoln lies in 
state tonight,” et cetera. 

The small reading doses which the edi- 
tor advises will also correct the impres- 
sion that America has grown up in a whirl 
of speed and sensational incident. This dis- 
tortion of tempo and feeling is again in- 
herent in compressed journalistic news- 
coverage of extended periods. It is inevit- 
able that the interpretation of the past in 
terms of our present knowledge may give a 
confusing picture to some students. 

The method is undoubtedly an arresting 
departure from less vivid techniques. It 
is due to arouse much discussion of its 
merits and demerits. Already men of au- 
thority in historical and educational fields 
like Charles A. Beard have found it 
“lively,” “stimulating,” “ingenious.” In his 
brief foreword Professor Allan Nevins re- 
ports that he finds it “an experiment 
which deserves encouragement, for it prom- 
ises to bring a fresh breath into the class- 
room.” 


Aviation Wall Charts 


American Airlines, Inc., have prepared 
six large, colored aviation wall charts full 
of flying facts which boys and girls are 
eager to know and understand. They are 
first-rate visual education material. 

The six charts cover important fields ot 
flying information: 1. Aerodynamics; 2. 
The Air Ocean; 3. Meteorology; 4. Air 
Navigation; 5. Air Communications; 6. Air 
Line Operations. A separate printed ex- 
planation of several notebook-sized pages 
accompanies each chart. The charts were 
prepared by the Aviation Research Assb- 
ciates working with pilots and engineers of 
the American Airlines. These charts are at- 
tractive. The colors are clear and strong 
and effectively used to catch attention and 
focus it at significant points. There is a 
large drawing in the center of each chart, 
surrounded by a wide frame of detailed 
drawings, diagrams, and symbols. Berry 
Bart, who did the pictures, has given them 
a sense of the excitement and adventure 
of flying. 

The format and typography are excel- 
lent for rapid learning. Captions are brief, 
simple, and direct. Where scientific or en- 
gineering terms are used, diagrams make 
their meaning clear. The entire series can 
be obtained from American Airlines, Inc., 
100 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y., for 50c 
(cash or money order), plus 10c postage. 
Single charts cost 10 each, plus 10c post- 
age. 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERY- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 








CLEAN UP SALE 
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for ONLY 


Originally sold for 


dents Should Have 
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>1.00 


25¢ and 50¢ each 





WE'RE CLEARING OUR SHELVES cf the 


SCHOLASTIC yur came! 


below. Each 
was 


publications listed 
books and booklets 
the edi- 


prepared for classroom use by 
tors of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES. Here's oa 


chance to get copies for 


each of 
at the low price of 10c each—! 


students 
for $1.00— 


when ordered in quantities of 10. Take od- 
vantage of this bargain offer today. 
Your Selection—10 copies for ONLY $1.00 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


A graphic story of how 
our laws are made 
and the men who 
make them. Provides 
a gallery seat in Con- 
gress for each of your 
pupils. Published sev- 
eral years ago but 
still right up to date 
except for the listing 
of members of the 
76th Congress. 32 
pages with many pho- 
tographs and easy-to- 
understand diagrams. 
history and 
price was 25c a copy. 


government 


AAsLIL ma 





Excellent for civics, 
classes. Original 


LAND OF LIBERTY 


A richly illustrated regional study of the 


U. S. before the war. 


Takes your students 


on a tour of U. S. in peacetime. A big book 


with 


128 pages—338 illustrations—photo- 


graphs and pictorial maps—attractive paper 
sover. Original price was 50c a copy. 


WATCH YOUR P. Q. 





(Personality Quotient) 


Helpful information 
for young people on 
ways to improve their 
personalities. Contains 
practical guides, arti- 
cles on inferiority 
complex, bullying, in- 
terviews for jobs, 
charm, biographies of 
well known people, 
quizzes and score 
card. 32 pages—many 
amusing illustrations 
Original price was 25c 


THE SWORD OF SERGESTUS 


The story of the “grandeur that was Rome’ 


by Paul L. Anderson, 


Eagles” and 
story of the rise and 
Empire is 
Rome is in the head 


Illustrated with many drawings. 


price was 25c a copy. 
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This 
fall of another Roman 
timely now that 
lines again. 32 pages. 


Original 
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of the United States of America 
and to the Republic for which it 
stands, one nation indivisible, 

with liberty and j justice for all. 
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Pledge fo he Stag DR. DE WITT : MORGAN 


You will want to display this beautifully Small PLEDGE TO THE FLAG, size 
lithographed PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 11" x 14" — DUCATION has lost one of its most 
these days when it is more important than Was $1.00, able leaders in the death, on Februan 
ever to instill patriotism in your students. now reduced to 27, of Dr. DeWitt S. Morgan, Superi: 

Excellent for classroom, auditoriums, Large PLEDGE TO THE FLAG, size iat of Schools of Indianapolis. 


offices and club-rooms. Beautifully de- 22" x 28" — Mr. Morgan began his career in Indi 
signed and lithographed in five colors Was $2.00, | BI anapolis twenty-seven years ago as histor 
with handsome frame. now reduced to instructor at Arsenal Technical Hig! 
Only a Limited Quantity Left — Order Now School. By 1921 he was assistant principal 
and in 1930 he succeeded the late Milo H 
Stuart as principal of the same school. | 
September, 1937, he became superintend 
ent of schools, succeeding the late Paul © 
Stetson. 
The influence and outstanding leade: 
Literary Map of the United States ship of Dr. Morgan were recognized fa: 
Contains drawing and literary landmarks, beyond the confines of Indianapolis. H: 
outstanding authors and characters in fa- was president of the National Council for 
mous American books. Social Studies in 1982. He was a member: 
of the Yearbook Commission of the Na 
Historical Map of the United States tional Education Association in 1941, and 
Pictures of the main events and actors in chairman of a similar commission of the 
the drama of American history. American Association of School Adminis 
trators in 1943. He was a member of th: 
Originally priced at $1.00 BOTH MAPS are 33” x 22” litho- executive committee of the American Cour 
apiece, now reduced to hed in f , Th cil on Education, and of the National As 
graphed in four colors. These maps 


15 are very beautifully executed and sociation of Secondary School Principals 
( each 





. ; For the past year he had served on th: 
create active classroom interest among a-F : , 
: : - National Advisory Council of Scholasti 
pupils. Every history and English < 
Order both maps “$1 00 teacher should have one for his or en neame ; 
the special price of fortwe her classroom. He was widely known as an author o! 
books and pamphlets, not only in the field 
Mailed in a strong tube without being folded or creased. of education, but on work, living, indus 
try, and government. He was in consta! 
demand as a lecturer, and had been e) 
pected as.a speaker at the meeting of th: 
A.A.S.A. in Chicago at the time of his 
death. He constantly emphasized thre: 
“Cs” in education: competence, characte! 
and citizenship. 

It has been truly written of him tha 
“He was constantly on the search for 
newer ideas and better methods, but he 
did not follow the false gods of educa 
tional extremists; his philosophy was based 
on discipline and the precept of ‘learning 
by doing.’ To DeWitt Morgan there was 
no royal road to learning, no short cut to 
culture, no substitute for character.” 
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USE THIS HANDY COUPON NOW 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP Service Division of 


220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


1 enclose $—_____ for: Name 
DC Large PLEDGE TO THE FLAG School 
0 Small PLEDGE TO THE FLAG - 
C) Literary map, 75¢ Address 
C) Historical map, 75< : 

© Both maps, $1.00 City 














Please send cash with State P. O. Zone No. 
your order TE-3-27-44 
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trains are running over the coun- 
try’s 235,000 miles of track. In 1943 
the railroads carried 732,000,000 ton- 
miles of freight. Every day, 2,000,- 
(00. passengers, 50,000 troops, 2,500 
arloads of export freight, 1,500,000 
tons of coal, 34,000,000 gallons of oil 
travel for an average of 100 miles. 


TRUCKS DO THEIR PART 


Supplies are kept rolling, not only 
on railroads, but also on trucks. Great 
nechanized caravans thread over 
the nation’s highways, shuttling back 






















































ud- forth between war plants and 
embarkation ports. Trucks can reach 
areas that are not supplied by rail- 
oad lines. In many factories, trucks 
roll right up to the assembly line to 
be loaded. 

Besides the five million “civilian” 
trucks that keep supplies moving on 
the home front, Uncle Sam has a 
ieet of GI vans on the battle fronts. 
These great road-runners carry whole 
ortable airfields, airplane repair 

iops, troops, and all types of equip- 

ent. 

The nation’s bus lines carry mil- 
ons of people between cities, fac- 
tories and military centers. Like the 
ailroads, the buses must give first 
ittention to members of the armed 
‘orces, war workers and farm work- 
rs. They ask the rest of us to travel 
nly when necessary, to avoid holi- 
lay travel, and to travel light. 















Ships, ships, and more ships! This 
was one of the early needs of the 
war. To fill this need, the U. S. Mari- 
time Commission went all-out on a 
vast ship-building program. 

In 1942, 746 ocean-going freight- 
ers of over 1000 tons were launched 
— better than two a day. Buf this was 
peanuts compared to the 1943 “crop” 
of ships. 

In 1943, the U. S. produced cargo 
ships equal to the combined mer- 
chant fleets of the United Nations at 
the start of the war. 





Official U. 8. Navy photo taken in the Aleutian Islands 
A Douglas DC-3, the Skytrain, now in the Navy- Air Transport Command, 
carrying vital supplies and V-mail to our men in the Aleutian Islands. 


For this gigantic task of shipbuild- 
ing, old ship-yards and docks had to 
be rebuilt. Assembly line methods 
and mass-production techniques 
were learned from automobile manu- 
facturers. Welding eliminated mil- 
lions of rivets. Now smooth-hulled 
Liberty ships, large Victory ships, 
and fast C type cargo ships sail in 
convoys® to carry the bulk of our 
goods. 

Henry J. Kaiser is one of the ship- 
builders who turned out huge ocean- 
going craft in record time. Perhaps 
you heard the story of the welder 
who called home to tell her family 
she had a job on a Liberty ship. 
Before she finished speaking on the 
telephone, she was heard to say re- 
gretfully, “It’s too late, dear. I hear 
them launching the ship I was sup- 
posed to weld.” 

Inter-ocean ships are not our only 


WW 


means of water transportation. To 
relieve the strain on the railroads 
and trucking lines, we made use of 
our inland waterways. Up and down 
the Mississippi and her tributaries, 
through the Great Lakes, barges tote 
huge quantities of coal, steel, cot- 
ton, grains, iron ore, and flour. 

Between certain points water 
routes are more direct than rail 
routes, and the barges do not get 
held up in busy freight yards. Also, 
barges have tremendous carrying 
capacities. 


KEEP ‘EM FLYING 


“I want it done yesterday,” says 
General Hap Arnold, meaning, “give 
me speed, speed, and more speed.” 
The Air Force general knows the im- 
portance of speed in fighting the war. 

And the tempo of the Army and 
Navy air transport services is faster 
than a jive-band’s. These services 
now average several hundred trans- 
Atlantic flights a week alone. A pilot 
on the Lisbon-New York run recently 
flew the Atlantic four times within 
three days. Another pilot crossed the 
ocean 12 times in 13 days. 

The Air Transport Command has 
many duties. ATC pflots fly war 
planes to battle fronts. They trans- 
port personnel, cargo, and mail for 
the War Department. They evacuate 
wounded men to hospitals for treat- 
ment. All Army air routes outside the 
U. S. are operated by the ATC. 

The U. S. Navy has its own Naval 
Air Transport Command. This serv- 
ice covers a route of 60,000 miles. 
To ships in distress the NATC flies 
spare parts, mechanics, and crews. 

The goods are being delivered. 
And with them — a knockout blow to 
the Axis. 





Photo above by Charles Phelps Cushing 
Woman brakeman photo by Joe Conn 
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BE WHEN NAZI SUBMARINES SAN 


COAST, THE RAILROADS SAVED THE DAY 
BY MOVING VAST AMOUNTS OF O/L 























SCORES OF TANKERS ALONG THE ATLANTIC 





EAST IN TANK CARS. f 
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BS OVER 330,000 MILES OF 
HIGHWAYS, BUSES CARRY WORKERS 
TO WAR PLANTS, SERVE MILITARY 
BASES AND CAMPS, AND REACH 
THOUSANDS OF TOWNS HAVING NO 
OTHER FORMS OF TRANSPORTATION, 





5S ave 
WASTE SPACE IN A VESSEL, SHIPPING COMPANIES 
MAKE FOUR SHIPS 00 THE WORK OF FIVE INOUR 

GLOBAL WAR ROUTES. | 
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2 THE RAILROAD INDUSTR 


ON SCHEDULE ANDO GET TH, 
LOADED ANO UNLOADED QU! 


CAR EFFICIENCY COMMITTEE 
KEEP FRE/GHT CARS MOVIN 


’ TRANSPORTING! 


DELIVERING THE GOOD: 


























XPERT LOADING, WHICH CUTS DOWN THE 


























7 USING PLANES | ee 
AND PILOTS OF THE COMMERCIAL AIRLINES, 
THE ARMY ANDO NAVY A/R TRANSPORT 
SERVICES ARE SPEEDING SUPPLIES TO 
GLOBAL BATTLEFRONTS IN RECORD TIME. 





UNIT WITH ALL EQU/PMENT 
MEDICINES (N 36 HOURS ! 


ES WHEN AN ARMY HOSPITAL BUR 
£0 DOWN IN ALASKA THE A/RLIN 
DELIVERED A COMPLETE 35-86 
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HE GLOBAL WAR TSW eoouc 


ND THE MEN ON TIMES Wi Gflll | OUT OF EVERY 5 TOWS OF FREIGHT 





§ MOVED IN US. 1$ (ARRIED BY TRUCK. 
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PASSENGER ANO FREIGHT TRAINS TOMOVE ~~ 
E ARMORED DIVIS(ON. EVERY SIX MINUTES & TRUCKS HAVE ALSO PLAYED A 816 PART. ONE COMPANY Yee, 
YANO NIGHT THE RAILROADS START A HAVLED A LOAD OF LIFE RAFTS FROM NEW ENGLANO 70 THE ~* 

00P MOVEMENT SOMEWHERE (N THE U.S.4/] | PACIFIC COAST /M T/ME 70 PUT THEM ON A CONVOY FOR AUSTRALIA. 

















THE MAKERS OF AUTOMOBILES, TRUCKS, BUSES, AND RAILROAD 
EQUIPMENT ALSO ARE TURNING OUT THE WEAPONS FOR AW ALL-OUT 
ty ATTACK ON THE AXIS: JEEPS BY WILLYS-OVERLANDO ; ANTI-AIRCRAFT 
GUNS BY OLOSMOBILE; AIRCRAFT ENGINES, WARPLANES, TANKS, 
ARTILLERY, TRUCKS, ANO LANOING BARGES BY GENERAL MOTORS 
FORD, CHRYSLER, PACKARO, STUDEBAKER ANDO MANY OTHERS.  § 
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VICTORY QUIZ wars your ® ? 


Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory!’’ These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


1. BOMBARDIER! 


Check the right answer to the following questions. Score 
5 points each, Total, 20. 


1. What was a bombing operation like in World War I? 
a. Aviators dropped blockbusters. 
b. Jet planes released torpedoes. 
c. Aviators dropped steel darts over the heads ot troops. 
. What is the name given to the six-ton giant bomb? 
a. cookie b. blockbuster c. factory-buster 
3. Why was Wilhelmshaven bombed by the RAF? 
a. It is an important naval base. 
b. It is the home of the Erker ball-bearing works. 
c. It was bombed by error. 
4. What were RAF pilots told to do with their six-ton 
bombs if their aim was not clear over occupied territory? 
a. Drop the bombs into the English Channel. 
b. Release them whether or not they could see their 
targets. 
c. Return them to England, 
My score 


2. BOMBS OVER BERLIN 


In each of the following sentences, two of the endings are 
correct, one is wrong. If you cross out the wrong ending, the 
rest of the statement will be correct. Score 7 points each. 


Ti tal, 14 


1. The purposes of our air raids on Germany are to (a) 
knock out war industries; (b) cripple the Luftwaffe; (c) 
find Hitler and bomb him from the skies. 

2. We call the bombing used to knock out airfields and 
industrial plants (a) population bombing; (b) area bomb- 
ing; (c) precision bombing. 


My score————— 


3. NAMES IN THE NEWS 


Match these two columns, Write the number that appears 
before each man’s name in the space before his description. 
Score 3 points each. Total, 21. 

De Gaulle —Chief of Army SOS. 

—Head of French “puppet” govern- 
ment. 

—Chief of ODT. 

—President of the French Committee 
for National Liberation. 

—Commands Chinese and U. S. forces 
in Burma. 

—Commander in chief of the French 
Army. 

—West Coast shipbuilder. 


Stilwell 

Kaiser 

Giraud 

Petain 
Somervell 
. Eastman 
My score———___ 


4. FRANCE COMBATANT 


Complete the following statements. Score 5 points each. 
Total, 25 

1. France fell in (a) 1939; (b) 1940: (c) 1943. 

2. Les Maquis is (a) the French word for the Nazis; (b) 
a French battleship; (c) the name given to French guer- 
rillas, 


3. Before World War II, the French government did jot 
represent a majority of the people because (a) there were 
too many political parties; (b) France had a dictator; 
France had an emperor 

4. When the Nazis entered France, they (a) gave France 
to Mussolini to rule; (b) divided France into Occupied and 
Unoccupied France; (c) blew up France's aircraft factories 
bridges and munitions works. 

5. The emblem of the Free French flag is (a) Joan of 
Arc; (b) Are de Triomphe; (c) Cross of Lorraine. 


My score——— 


5. INVASION MOVES 


These are the government agencies that move our me: 
and materials: ODT; SOS; ATC; NATC; WSA. The functio: 
of each agency is listed below. In the blanks write in th 
initials of the agency described. Score 4 points eac! 
Total, 20. 

is in charge ot air transportation tor the Army 
trains men to sail our cargo ships. 
supplies the U. S. Army with all the materia! 
and food needed to fight a global war. 
coordinates all our transportation facilities 
flies supplies and crews to ships in distress 


My score 


My total score ___>E_EEOS FD 





IMPROVE YOUR VOCABULARY 
coalition (ko-a-LISH-un), p. 6. Union; alliance tor 
joint action. 

convoy (KON-voy), p. 11. Cargo ships, accom 
panied by protecting escorts of destroyers, battle 
ships, corvettes, etc., make up a convoy. The fighting 
ships must see to it that the goods get through, The 
one drawback in the convoy method is the lack ot 
speed. All the ships must travel the pace of the 
slowest ship, making usually, 10 to 12 knots an hour. 

war of attrition (a-TRISH-un), p. 3. The word 
attrition comes from the Latin ad-terere meaning to 
rub. War of attrition is the type of warfare where an 
enemy nation is worn down through a series of in 
cessant air raids and blockades, Our war with Japan 
is at present a war of attrition. By taking island afte: 
island and cutting Japan off from her supplies, we 
can wear down her strength and reserves. 

Before the Russians began their heavy winter offen 
sive, the war between Russia and Germany was a 
war of attrition. Each side attempted to wear down 
its opponent's strength by slow, gnawing battles. 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE NEWS 


Hukawng (WHO-kohng), p. 3. 
Zhukoff or Zhukov (ZHOO-koff), p. 3. 
Petain (pay-TAN), p. 4. 

Giraud (zhee-ROW), p. 7. 

De Gaulle (de GOAL), p. 4. 
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F YOU'RE one of the thousands of Junior or Senior 
High School students interested in a future in air 
transportation, don’t overlook this opportunity! 

Now, for only 50¢ *plus postage, you can get 
American Airlines’ great new set of Air Age Picture 
Charts. Lavishly illustrated and alive with absorbing 
information, there’s nothing else like them in print. 
When you see them, you'll agree they’re a wonder- 
fully easy and fascinating way to learn all about 
aviation. 

These Picture Charts are highly authoritative, 
have been designed and prepared by top-notch avia- 
tion men. American Airlines makes them available 
for far less than they’re worth because American is 
anxious to help you increase your knowledge of air 
transportation. To get your set, use the coupon NOW! 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY - SEND COUPON NOW! 





NOTE THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES! 


1. Each chart is nearly a yard long and almost 
two feet high! 


2. They're practically a complete aviation 
course in. themselves! 


They deal with the Air Ocean, Meteorology, 
Airplane and Aerodynamics (The Airplane 
and How It Flies), Airline Operations, Air 
Communications, Air Navigation! 


They're printed in 3 beautiful colors! 


They're interesting, informative and will look 
great on the walls in your room! 











The National and International 


AMERICAN AIRLINES »... 


Route of ths Flagships 


American Airlines, Inc., Dept. J-4 

100 East 42nd Street 

gt =m eke and handling (cash or money 
i tage 2 a Jog 

Eacloolo 50¢ plus 106 TEASED. Kindly forward a set of A 

ree PICT URE CHARTS to: 


Name—__—_—— 


; , . ‘ch . 
Student or T eacher (indicate which)___—— 


Address__—___ 


Zone——_ State 
City —— 


Name of School_—— i American 

IN@ ail from .« 

= a ; » be purchased by m tage 
Individual chants nyt ok or 10¢ each, plus 10¢ for postag 
. : . res * 

Airlines at the adare and [on dling. 











THE MARCH HARE HOP 
—_ 


was sprawled on the living 
oor, painting posters, 
heard the front 


B'® 


room 
when she door 
slammed. 

“Hey, Tuck,” she called, “d’ya 
know why the little moron saluted 
the refrigerator?” 

“Sure, because somebody told him 
it was General Electric!” Tuck saun- 
tered across the room and flopped on 
the sofa. “That one’s got whiskers, 
chum, Come again.” 

Bib sighed with disappointment 
and then glanced at the poster on 
which she'd been working. “Okay. 
What did Tweedle-Dum say to 
Tweedle-Dee?” 

“W-who? What? Huh?” 

Bib giggled at his confusion and 
held up the poster for him to see. 
Her question was lettered above a 
sketch of the two Alice in Wonder- 
land characters. “The answer is —” 
she pointed to the punch line below 
the sketch —“Come to the March 
Hare Hop!” 

“But what's the gag?” Tuck puz- 
zled. “Oh-h, I see. It’s a dance ad.” 
He leaned torward to see the rest of 
the posters which used other Alice 
in Wonderland figures with the same 
‘Slick trick,” he com- 
mented, “although I can’t see why 
vou have to think up goofy names 
for a plain old dance.” 

‘It isn’t a plain old dance,” Bib 
retorted. “It’s for the benefit of the 
Junior Red Cross and the Girls’ Club 
is giving it. You may be invited, but 


punch line. 


| doubt it,” she added teasingly. 
“Whaddya invited? Tick- 
ts, 10 cents, your poster says.” 
“Yes, but Leap Year 


dance and a girl has to invite you to 


mean 
this is a 


10 with her,” Bib explained with 
pleasure 

Oh, another one of those gyps!” 
luck “Well, I’m 
leery of Leap Year dates, after what 
hapened the night you and Cricket 
dated Bo me. It 
that gals didn’t 


money to pay for the food and the 


said scorntully. 


and wed known 


you have enough 
cartare home 

“F’r heaven's sake!” Bib protested. 
We asked you to go to the movies, 
not to eat a full meal afterwards — 
and we certainly didn’t expect you to 











Wu ation by Katherine Churchill Tracy 


“1 can’t see why you have to 


lose the use of your legs! You and 
Bo behaved outrageously that night 
—which reminds she added, 
jumping up, “I have to phone 
Cricket.” 

Tuck stared after her in bewilder- 
ment. Bib’s thought associations 
were difficult for him to follow and, 
as usual, her telephone conversation 
with Cricket was as clear as mud. 
“Listen, Cricket,” he heard her say, 
“remember my special idea about 
you-know-what? Well, it's a 

But definitely! So start 
cs sree. ; 


me,” 


must. 
thinking. .. Bye now.” 
Bix's “special idea” was the main 
topic of discussion at the Girls’ Club 
meeting the next afternoon, but 
everyone agreed to keep it a secret 
from the boys. In making plans for 
the dance some of the girls had said 
that they were going to give the 
boys a dose of their own medicine, 
but Bib insisted that this was the 
time to show the boys the right way 
to have dance dates. She and Cricket 
had prepared a special set of in- 
structions and the club voted to pro- 
vide each girl with a copy: 


BIB and TUCK 


‘a 


think up goofy names... . 


GIRL DATES BOY 
(Look, before you leap!) 


1. Make your date at least four days 
in advance of the dance. 

2. Don’t stall with silly questions, 
such as “Whatcha gonna be doing the 
afternoon of March 27th?” or “Gotta 
date for the dance yet?” Come right out 
and ask him, “Will you go to the dance 
with me?” 

3. Arrange to meet him outside the 
gym or, better still, call for him at his 
home room at 3:30 p.m. And be there 
on time! 

1. See that he meets all members of 
the hostess committee 
speak to the faculty 
thing. 


and be sure to 
chaperones, first 


5. Don’t neglect him on the dance 
floor, after someone cuts in; he’s still 
your date! 

6. If you “get stuck,” sit out one 
dance, then start again, or ask one of 
your girl friends to exchange one dance 
(no more!) with you. 

7. Make your conversation entertain- 
ing and don’t brag! Not a word about 
the “sugar ration” you had a date with 
last week. For the moment, at least, 
your date is the O. and O. (One and 
Only!) 

8. At the end of the dance, be sure 
to tell him that you had a good time and 
enjoyed taking him. 
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Biss posters on the corridor bul- 
letin boards attracted much atten- 
tion and the dance tickets sold like 
hot-cakes. The boys were dated sev- 
eral days in advance and the girls 
who didn’t have dates formed a spe- 
cial floor committee to see that every- 
one had plenty of cut-ins. 

The afternoon of the dance the 
girls were really on their toes. Of 
ourse, there was a lot of kidding 
mong the boys about who would 
get stuck,” but thanks to the floor 
committee, no one did. 

Tuck pulled a fast one on his date, 
Cricket Ryan, when he asked her to 
keep his fountain pen, knife, and 
ompass in her skirt pocket during 
the dance. That was his way of pay- 
ug her back for the times he’d been 
loaded down with her compact and 
omb. Cricket took the joke good- 
aturedly and: said she’d be more 
onsiderate of him thereafter. 

Trudy Newby was the only girl 
ho tried any funny stuff and, in 
this case, most of the girls felt that 
t was forgivable. Trudy couldn’t re- 
st the temptation to try one of 
Oboy Grant's tricks — on Oboy! She 
ut-in on him and then, just as his 
partner departed, she turned and 
valked away, saying, “Oops, sorry, 
lve changed my mind!” For the first 
time in his life, Oboy was embar- 
assed and he couldn’t help showing 
his relief when one of the floor com- 
nittee rescued him. 

The dance lasted until six o'clock 
'y special permission, and Bib stayed 

help clean the gym, so she was 
ate for supper. When she sat down 
it the table, she asked Tuck if he 

d a good time. 

‘Oh, so-so,” he replied with a 

rug. 

“That's not so!” Bib exclaimed. “I 
eard you tell Cricket you had a 
vonderful time.” 

“Sure, that’s what the instructions 
aid, wasn’t it?” Tuck winked at 
Pop. “Can you imagine that? These 
zirls are so dumb about good dance 
anners that they had to make up a 
et of rules to go by. Now with boys 
good manners come natural —” 

Bib pursed her iips. “Evidently 
‘here’s one instruction you missed, 
ooper! It said: Don’t brag!” 

That squelched him — temporarily, 
at least. — Gay Heap 










































































































“*} had to sell the rowboat and get this so we all could work 
off the extra energy we get in our Wheaties!’’ 


Better eat your Wheaties if you.want to pull an oar with 
the champion crew! 

Yes, you want to stoke up for action the way so many 
athletes do— men who really know physical fitness. Their 
training programs emphasize three square meals a day— 
starting with breakfast. And one favorite breakfast dish of 
some of the sport headliners is a heaping bowl of milk, fruit, 
and Wheaties, “Breakfast of Champions.” 

Wheaties give you all the widely-known food values of 
whole wheat. What’s more—you get this champion nourish- 
ment in big, crisp toasted flakes that are deliciously flavored 
with sweet malt syrup. ‘Second helping” flavor, we call it. 

So help yourself to good nourishment, and good fiavor— 
and good fun. Start tomorrow morning. Get going with a 
man-sized bowl of milk, fruit, and Wheaties, “Breakfast 
of Champions.” 

Hey, look! Special offer good only 
while our limited supplies last. Get 
handsome mechanical pencil shaped 
like big league baseball bat—stream- 
line curved to fit your fingers. Send 
10c and one Wheaties box top to 
General Mills, Inc., Dept. 699, Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. And send today! 





“Breakfast of Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 
“Wheaties and ‘Breakfast of Champions” are registered trade marks ef @BNERAL MILLS, ING. 





Touching Every Base 


NCE in the good old days of gas- 
oline, rubber tires and 50-cent 
steaks, spring training used to be a 
three-base picnic for our big league 
baseball players. 
In Florida, Texas, and California, 
they biffed baseballs under warm, blue 
skies, fished or golfed to their hearts’ 





H & B's famous books on 
Basebali and Softball are 
ready NOW — at your dealer's. 
See him for your copies or 
write Department 
S-32, Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 
Louisville 2, Ky. Enclose 5c in 
coin or stamps for the Famous 
Slugger Year Book and 10c 
for Softball Rules. 


7 
HILLERICHB BRADSBY C° 
oy svi 


direct to 


SLUGGER BATS 


FOR SOFTBALL & BASEBALL 


For your class or club. Over 
300 designs. Finest quality 
Write Bost P, Motel Arts Ce 
Rochester, WY 


ithe Yankees. 


| batted hard by the draft. 


| 4-F’ers and 17-year-old “ 


| Joe 
|Spud Chandler 





content and ate like horses in big hotels. 

Today all that is a beautiful dream. 
Our ball players now do their spring 
training up North. The only fishing they 
do is after bad balls, and instead of eat- 
ing like horses, they watch their plates 
carefully to see that they're not eating 
horses. 

Because of the war, it is unpatriotic 
to travel unnecessarily, By tr ining in 
the North, the teams save nearly 3,000,- 
000 miles of travel. 

Pinch-hitting for Florida as the most 
popular state for baseball 


Hoosier State. 
are farthest 
in Medford, 
Sox. 

Some of the teams, like the Cincinnati 
Reds and the Washington Senators, 
have gone collegiate, pitching camp on 
college or school campuses. Others, like 
are getting in their chilly 
licks at famous vacation spots. 

Practically every team 


The St, Louis Cardinals 
“South” — Cairo, Ill. Up 


Mass., are the Boston Red 


has been 
A few clubs 
are still wondering what they'll use for 
extra infielders or pitchers. Many of 


'them look like old-folks’ homes on visi- 


tors’ 
tin, 


day. Old timers like Pepper Mar- 
age 40, are rubbing elbows with 
babies.” 


Take the Yankees, for example. Gone 


with the draft are outfielders Charlie 


Keller and Roy Weatherly, 
Sears, 


catcher Ken 
star infielders Bill Johnson and 
Gordon, and _ pitcher-of-the-year 
(limited service). But 
manager Joe McCarthy isn’t kicking — 
he still has his bat-boy. 

About the only thing you can be sure 
of is that the teams will show up on 
opening day. The baseball you'll see 


| will not be as good as in former years. 


But it still will be the best in the world 
today 


Where Teams Will Train 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

1—Cardinals, Cairo, Ill. 

2-—Reds, Bloomington, Ind. 

3—Dodgers, Bear Mountain, N. Y. 

4—Pirates, Muncie, Ind. 

5—Cubs, French Lick, Ind. 

6—Braves, Wallingford, Conn. 

7—Phils, Wilmington, Del. 

8—Giants, Lakewood, N. J 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
1—Yankees, Atlantic City, N. J. 
2—Senators, College Park, Md. 
3—Indians, Lafayette, Ind. 
4—White Sox, French Lick, Ind. 
____ | 5— Tigers, Evansville, Ind. 
6—Red Sox, Medford, Mass. 
7--Browns, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
8—Athletics, Frederick, Md. 


—HERMAN MasIN 





camps is | 
Indiana. Six teams are training in the 
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(formerly 35c) 


The Book That 
Tells All The 
Do's And 
Don‘ts About 
Dating ... 


BOY DATES GIRL 


(First Series) 
Romeo and Juliet 


Ie 4 
click (1&1) like that? 


is Or clash (?/X?*&*) 

) | like that? Do you 
know how to ask for 
a dote—and get one? 
How to _ introduce 
friends. to friends, 
foe, or family? How to look and dress 
your best? Which fork to use when??? 
You get the detailed answers in a bright 
and breezy style in this original and 
most famous edition of Boy Dates Girl. 


by Gay Head 


Do you know what 
makes a modern 


ir 


This etiquette book, 
written especially to 
solve teen problems, 
simplifies this com- 
plicated business of 
handling: 


the 
the 
the 
the 


date 

clothes 

parents 

right fork 

the waiter 

the movie-usher 

and the goodnight kiss 


PLUS plenty of timely tips on 


weekend invitations, school 

dances, personality and much more. 

Thirteen information-packed chap- 

ters, 44 pages, on etiquette, clothes, 

conduct, make-up, posture, voice, 
etc., with humorous illustrations. 


Get ready for that big Spring 
party and date season—send a 
quarter for this book NOW-— 
while the supply lasts. 





Scholastic Bookshop 


A Service Division of Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42d Street, New York 17. N. ¥ 


Enclosed is my 25c for Boy Dates Girl 
(FIRST SERIES) 


Nome 





Address 





City P. O. Zone No. 





State 
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March 27-April 1. 1944 





Blackbird. 


first Bird: “Get off the chimney. 
‘ov'l get all dirty.” 
Second Bird: “That soots me fine.” 
Alvin Milder Dundee School, Omaha, Ned 











Modern Nertzery Rhymes 


\ tutor who tooted the flute, 
fried to tutor two tutors to toot. 
Said the two to the tooter: 
Is it harder to toot or 
o tutor two tutors to toot.” 
kay Thomson Watkins School. Hones Path, 6. O 


Jai.. Session 
“Watcha doin’? 
“Plantin’ strawberry 


kirst farmer: 

Second tarmer: 
( eds 7 

First farmer; 
hem in bottles?” 

Second farmer: 


im 
hristine Lyndrup. Steliwagen School, Vetrott, Mich 


‘But why do you put 


‘] expect to raise 


spud Stuff 


Little Joey: “Halt a pound of potatoes 
ith eyes, please.” 
Grocer: “Why with eyes?” 
Little Joey: “Mother says they'll have 
see us through the week.” 
Wiime Helton. Central School. Carlin, Ky 


Joke of the Week 


lop honors and the Gold Star JSA 
uitton for this week go to John Covin. 
| the Belton School, Belton, S. C. 

The trainer was putting his perform- 
ing dogs through their routine while a 
vaudeville agent watched, utterly bored. 
\t the finish, the little dog piped up: 
‘Well, pal, how’s about booking us?” 

“Goodness,” exclaimed the agent, 
clectrified. “You don’t mean the little 
log is talking!” 

“Of course not,” said the trainer. 
imply, “the big dog’s a ventriloquist.” 




















































































arloon submitted by Jack Jones, Holcomb School, 
Detroit, Mich 





1l-odor; 


J-ado; 8-no; 9-Dr.; 10-students; 
15-yes, 16-phi; 17-Haarlem; 20-lo; 2l-one; 23-ma; 
24-is; 26-ego; 


ED WORD 


2. Town wea Anzw where Italian beach- 
head was launched 
You and me. 


Appia. 
Island in Dutch East tndies. 
Encounter. 

. U. S. Lieut. General in Burma. 
Tank landing craft. 

. Large tub. 
Atoll in the Marshalls. 
Haze. 

. University officer. 
Before. 
Towards. 
Axis nation 


‘evn & 


. U-boas 
. Wicked. 





. Domesticated. 
. Christmas 


l 
3 
4. Seventh note ot the scale. 
5 
6 


8. Past tense of sit. 


Hears. 


13. To lift. 

Woman whose husband is dead. 
18 I[reland. 

19. A detail. 

20 British Foreign Secretary. 


Grain of a cereal grass. 


22. A nautical mile. 
26. Egyptian sun god. 


Solution in Teachers Edition this issue; in pupils 
edition next week. 


Solution to Last Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-Franco; 4G. 1.; 5-as; 
12-PT; 13-so; 14-bayou; 


29-an; 30-Moscow 
DOWN: 2-CAA; 3-Ostland; 4-go; 
12-Po; 


27-in. 


6-mandate; 
16-phone; 
hands; 19-Iliad; 21-on; 22-to; 23-mint; 25-pleases; 
28-e. g.; 
6- Mosquito; 
14-bond; 


18- 





Get This New 
AVIATION BOOKLET 


HOUSANDS have already 
sent for it! An interesting, in- 
structive, 32-page booklet—“Piper 
Cub... In War and In Peace.” 
Beautifully illustrated in full color, 
it covers light plane history, Piper 
Cub planes, the coming air age and 
how you can fly. Use this booklet 
to help you prepare for the coming 
air age. Also, take Junior Aviation 
subjects at school dnd study aero- 
nautics at home. Then when peace- 
time comes, see your Piper dealer 
and learn to fly! For booklet send 
10c to cover postage-handling to 
Piper Aircraft Corporation, Dept. 
JS34, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
lémm. SOUND FILM—‘“The Construc- 
ae of a Light Airplane.” For distribu- 
ts, write: Supervisor, Audio- 


View Aids, Extension Services, prose 
State College, State College, Penna. 


PIPER 4¢ 





18 PRIZES 


are oftered by the 


MR. PEANUT 


CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST 


You can win one 





See last week's issue 
(March 20th) for details! 





DID YOU use the coupon 
on the Back Cover of 
the March 20-25, 


issue of this magazine 


LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS: 
ALSO ALAA FREE 


Free Stamp 


Dept 7 


1944, .) 


FRENCH 


Magazine, 
stamps from 25 dierent 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Little Rock. Ark. 

























The modern miracle of lifesaving through in- 
direct transfusion—of either whole blood or of 
blood plasma—is possible because the life fluid 
can be precision-filtered. From whole blood, 
minute clots and other precipitated matter are 
removed. From plasma ail tissue and other 
solids are removed, 


Multipore stretched over an electric light to 
show typical pore structure. The porosity of 
this specialized rubber—a development of 
United States Rubber Company—can be con- 
trolled so that it may be produced with as 
many as 6400 pores to the square inch or as 
few as 1100, 





























that men may 


LIVE 


to build a better world 


In this flask is the force of life. I know... 
for I have seen its work. 


I have seen the livid look of pain and shock 
and utter exhaustion change to the clearer 
pallor of normal illness. I have seen lips 
blue with approaching death regain the 
hue of health. 


I have seen these things. I have seen death 
defeated. 


And I have felt gratitude deep beyond 
expression that men and women have given 
gladly of their blood that other men may 
live...that useful lives may be prolonged to 
their full term. 


For blood banks and the plasma that 
goes to the front are bulwarks against 
encroaching death. 


To them, I...and you...and men and 
women in every land...owe a debt 

too great ever to be repaid save by our 
working and our striving to build a better, 
freer world. 


The lives of sufferers from loss of blood or deple- 
tion of blood supply, are far more sure of beiné 
saved today than ever betore because blood and 
plasma can be banked for immediate transfu- 
sion—whether in modern, fully equipped hospitals 
or on the battle front. 


Listen to the Philharmonic Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 
4:30 E.W.T, Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of ‘bistorical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y, + IN CANADA: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD, 
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